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ment when my two friends came to my Office with the suggestion
that I should stand for the City of London. Though from early
days Westminster had been the goal of my hopes, I had never
dreamt that the opening would come so soon, or in so brilliant a
form. My candidature was submitted with those of two other
men at a representative meeting of Liberals held at the London
Tavern* One of the names put forward was that of Benjamin
Phillips, a very influential Alderman, afterwards one of the best
and most eloquent of Lord Mayors. I specially remember the
scene on account of a horrible mistake into which I fell. When
the name of Mr, Phillips came up for discussion, I asked the man
who was sitting beside me, "Who is this Phillips ?" "I am Alderman
Phillips," was the crushing reply 5 not an auspicious beginning for
the young aspirant on the eve of an electoral adventure which would
bring him into contact with the great dignitaries of the City
Corporation,

Goschen was elected and took his seat in the House of Commons
in June, 1865.   His father was delighted and wrote:

. . . This is such an epoch in your life as may well be dwelt upon
as most momentous. Politics have been adopted by you as an
occupation for life. You have taken for ever your political side,
published your sentiments to the world, and more especially to
your electors. Henceforth you have to act up to such declarations,
and they are unusually precise and extensive, and advanced in a
certain direction. I dare say less would not have done in the
City, but pardon me for saying that I am sorry you were obliged to
confess your convictions, whatever they are, so fully j for it must
be very hard if political convictions and sentiments should remain
perfectly unaltered and unmodified, whilst so many other no less
important convictions and sentiments suffer great modification as
we grow older, and with this view it is confoundedly hard to be
compelled to declare at the age of thirty-two, what one thinks,
and is clearly convinced of, by which one is held for a lifetime....
Another matter which has occupied my mind nearly from the begin-
ning is this. This Parliament will not live much longer. At the
next General Election you must desire, strive hard to the utmost, to be
re-elected. You will wish to prove that you are worthy to be
re-elected, which probably, you will think, cannot be achieved
by mere voting. . . .